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A RIVER BY MOONLIGHT. 





RIVERS. 
A great deal of what you learn in geography re- 


lates to rivers. In every country or state you 
study, you find its rivers are mentioned. Your 
maps are full of them. Have you ever thought 
why so much is said of these streams? Have you 
never been ready to say, ‘‘ What can be the use 
of learning how many rivers there are in a place, 
and which way they run, and where they empty?” 
You ought to know why this is made a part of 
your studies; and for this purpose you have enly 
to think of the great importance of rivers. 

Imagine what this world would be without rivers, 
and you may understand what are their advanta- 
ges. Suppose there were no rivers near to our 
large cities, where would the inhabitants get a sup- 
ply of water for drinking, washing, and cooking? 
lf we had to depend on springs for water, men 
<ould not live in large towns and cities, for scarce- 

anywhere are the.springs numerous and.copious 
enough to furnish as much water as is required by 
a great number of families. 

What would a country like Egypt do without a 
river to water the ground? Where rain is scarce- 
ly known, nothing would grow if ‘it were not that 
rivers supplied the means of moistening the earth, 
either by overflowing its banks, or by the water 
being drawn from it for that purpose. 

What would become of the millions of people 
whose- principal subsistence is on fish, and who 
have no other food for the greater part of the 
year, ifthere were no rivers running through their 
country? 

The use of rivers for mills of all kinds, and asa 
source of power in turning machinery, must also 
be considered as important advantages. And so 
should their aid to the healthfulness and beauty of 
a country not be forgotten. 

But the chief value of these streams consists in 
the means they afford of communicating with dif- 
ferent places. Think of the number of the steam- 
boats and other vessels that are constantly em- 
ge in the United States, in carrying merchan- 

ise and passengers in all directions, and you may 
imagine what a loss it would be to the country, if 
this expeditious and easy way of travelling and 
carrying were removed. Look at the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Ohio, the Hudson, the Delaware, 
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the Connecticut, and the other large rivers, and 
see through what great and valuable regions they 
run, and how easily the most distant parts of our 
country can be reached by their help. Look also 
at the great rivers of Europe and Asia. What 
would India be without the Ganges; or see, 
without the Wolga? 

The beauty and usefulness of rivers and streams, 
furnish some of the most pleasing comparisons in 
the Scriptures. ‘‘ Thou shalt make them drink of 
the river of thy pleasures; for with thee is the 
fountain of life.” ‘‘Thereis a river, the streams, 
whereof shall make glad the city of God.” “O 
that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments! 
then had thy peace been as a river.” ‘‘ I will ex- 
tend peace to her like a river, and the glory of the 
Gentiles like a flowing stream.” And how lovely 
is the description in Revelation, of the ‘‘ pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal;” the tree 
of life on its banks, and the sweet invitation of the 
Spirit and the bride, saying, ‘‘ Whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely !”’ 

A late traveller in Arabia (Lieutenant Well- 
sted) relates the following incident. 

“ Weary and faint from the fatigue of our day’s 
journey, in order to enjoy the freshness of the 
evening breeze, I had spread my carpet beneath a 
tree. An Arab passing by, paused to gaze upon 
me, and touched by my condition, and the melan- 
choly which was depicted on my countenance, he 
proffered the salutation of peace, pointed to the 
crystal stream which, sparkling, held its course at 
my feet, and said, ‘‘ Look, friend; for running 
water maketh the heart glad.”” With his hands 
folded on his breast, that mute but most graceful 
of eastern salutations, he bowed and passed on. 
I was in a situation to estimate sympathy; and so 
much of that feeling was exhibited in the manner 
of this son of the desert, that I have never since 
recurred to the incident, trifling as it is, without 
emotion.” — Youth’s Friend. 














NARRATIVE. 








MARIA. 

A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF PARENTAL FORGIVENESS. 
Look round the habitable world—how few 
Know their own good; or knowing it, pursue! 

In the west of England lived Mr. Spencer, a 
gentleman of handsome fortune, who was left a 
widower at an early age, with dn infant daughter. 
The only consolation he felt after the loss of a 
partner whom he tenderly loved, was the con- 
templation of the opening charms and grace of his 
little Maria, who soon promised to become all that 
he had so much admired in her deceased mother. 
He attended to her education with the utmost care 
and assiduity; procuring her instructors of every 
kind of approved merit, taking a pleasing office 
upon himself, for which his good sense and knowl- 
edge eminently fitted him. 

With these advantages she grew up, lovely and 
accomplished in an uncommon degree; and seem- 
ed in every respect formed to complete the warm- 
est wishes of a parent. He accordingly doated 
on her with the most extreme fondness, and form- 
ed no other desire or purpose in life, than that of 
seeing her happily and honorably established. 

In pursuit of this design, he did not, like most 
parents, east his eyes on wealth and rank. Con- 
vinced, from an impartial observation, that happi- 
ness in the conjugal state is only to be expected 
from a mutual confirmed relish fur sober and ra- 
tional felicity, the first and greatest requisite he 
looked for in a son-in-law, was a mind formed to 
steady and habitual virtue. The character usually 








distinguished by the title of a man of pleasure, was 
therefore the object of his most rooted aversion 
and dread. 

Maria had received from nature that dubious 
gift, a heart of exquisite tenderness and sensibili- 
ty. This while it made her return her father’s 
fondness with the warmest filial affection, rendered 
her also liable to attachments of a stronger and 
more dangerous kind. Unpractised in the world, 
she did not look at mankind with the discerning 
eye of her father; and where she saw an amiable 
appearance, she was easily led to imagine that 
every thing else was correspondent. 

A young officer happened to be quartered in the 
town where she lived, who to a most pleasing 
figure and address, added a manner and conver- 
sation the most specious and insinuating that could 
be conceived. He appeared all softness. and re- 
finement, at the time that his heart was vitiated by 
the loosest principles, and most confirmed habits 
of debauchery. Accident gave him an opportuni- 
ty of commencing an acquaintance with Maria, 
before her father was aware of the danger to which 
she was exposed. The impression that he made 
was too strong to be eradicated; and although her 
father, as soon as he discovered the connection, 
used every exertion of parental authority to dis- 
solve it, he was unable to succeed. 

As Mr. Spencer constantly refused his consent 
to an union, the unhappy consequences of which 
he clearly foresaw, the lovers had no other re- 
source to gratify their passion, than an elopement. 
It was long before one educated in the habits and 
principles that had so carefully been implanted in 
Maria, could resolve upon so rash and guilty a 
step; but at length it was determined on and ef- 
fected—and the unfortunate girl was too late con- 
vinced of the dreadful exchange she had made, of 
the caresses of the most indulgent of parents, for 
the fugitive embraces of an abandoned and faith- 
less husband. 

Justly incensed as her father was, she durst not 
attempt to soften his resentment, which, founded 
on an act of disobedience that overthrew all his 
dearest wishes, was likely to be steadfast and du- 
rable. After suffering a variety of misery, both in 
mind and body, in following a husband who treat- 
ed her with brutal neglect, she returned to Eng- 
land in the utmost indigence, the third year after 
her marriage, with a son about two years old. 

She had the good fortune to meet with a com- 
fortable asylum soon after her arrival, at the house 
of alady who had been her mother’s most inti- 
mate friend. By her she was treated with all the 
kindness of a parent; and her benefactor, desirous 
of doing her still more essential service, resolved 
to attempt the arduous task of reconciling her fa- 
ther. As this lady’s good sense was equal to her 
benevolence, she was sensible, that in order to 
succeed in such an attempt, it was not advisable 
to make a direct application, which would give re- 
sentment an opportunity of being heard as well as 
natural affection; but first to awaken his paternal 
feelings, and then urge the suit while the impres- 
sion was still warm. She had soon an opportuni- 
ty for executing her plan. 

Mr. Spencer, who had always kept up an inter- 
course of strict friendship with her, came to pay a 
visit. It was contrived that Maria’s child, one of 
the loveliest children ever beheld, should care- 
lessly enter the room, and play about among the 
company. It soon caught the eye of Mr. Spencer, 
who was always extremely fond of children; and 
he asked the lady to whom the charming boy be- 
longed. ‘‘ To a friend of mine,” she slightly an- 
swered, and turned the discourse to some other 
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subject. Thn child attracted more and more of 
Mr. Spencer’s notice. He called it to him, set it 
on his knee, and by several acts of endearment 
rendered it familiar with him. The boy, pleased 
with the notice taken of him, at length entirely 
won the heart of his unknown grandfather. 

The lady of the house, who had been an atten- 
tive though silent observer of this progress of af- 
fection, now came up, took the little one in her 
arms, and kissing him cried—‘‘ Heaven help thee 
sweet boy! thou hast a troublesome world to strug- 
gle through! This little child,” continued she, 
addressing herself to Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ has lost its 
father, and its mother—a most amiable creature— 
is almost destitute of support.”” Mr. Spencer was 
touched to the soul. He took the child from the 


lady, and embaacing it, with tears in his eyes, P| 


‘* Heaven help thee indeed!” said he—‘‘ but if 
thou art destitute of all other friends, I will be a 
friend to thee! Pray, Madam, will it be mperti- 
nent to enquire more particularly into the circum- 
stances of the lady’s situation?” ‘‘ She is now in 
my house, sir,” said she, ‘‘ and will inform you 
herself.”” On-this she rung a bell; when Maria, 
dressed in deep mourning, entered, rushed across 
the room, and threw herself at her father’s feet. 
With a voice choaked in tears, she could only 
say, ‘‘ Forgive me, sir! forgive!”” He remained 
a while in suspense, looking first at his daughter, 
then at the child—at length the tears began to 
flow, and catching Maria in his arms—‘‘ I do for- 
give thee, my poor child!” says he, ‘‘ from my 
soul I do—all that is past be forgot—this little an- 
gel makes amends for all.” 

This sudden stroke of felicity was too much for 
Maria, who fainted in her father’s arms. A scene 
of tender confusion ensued, which, however, svon 
terminated in transports of affection and gratitude; 
and the lady, whose benevolent ingenuity had 
brought about the happy event, received the most 
heartfelt satisfaction from her success. 














LEARNING. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
RHAPSODIES, 

Mr. Willis,—You are aware that it was beau- 
tifully said by a late writer, that ‘‘ Education 
should not be so much like pouring water into a 
cup, as like stirring the sand, that hidden foun- 
tains may gush forth.” Those who adopt this 
theory, will devise ‘‘ ways and means” for ‘ stir- 
ring the sand;”’ they will strive to awaken emo- 
tion and to enkindle thought. They will, as it 
were, assist a tender germ to put forth by loosen- 
ing the soil and moistening the surface. But 
when this is done, the plant still needs their watch- 
ful care. It must be pruned, and watered, and 
cherished until it becomes a vigorous and spread- 
ing tree. And then, perchance, shall those who 
have anxiously watched its youth rejoice in its ver- 
dure, and repose beneath its shade. 

Among the means resorted to by a teacher for 
interesting the minds of the young, the writing of 
rhapsodies has ever been found successful. We 
will suppose that the lessons of the day are ended, 
but an half hour still remains before the close of 
** study hours.” A group of girls assemble in their 
recitation room, each provided with a slate and 
pencil. Their teacher joins them, and a dozen of 
these implements are instantly at her service. A 
limited number of words are ‘‘ given out;” all be- 
ing at liberty to suggest any word which may 
chance to occur. They are taken down in the or- 
der in which they are suggested, and vary in num- 
ber according to the time allotted for the exercise. 
In writing, the words should be introduced in:the 
same order, this being one of the rules of ‘the 
game.”’ The reading of these rhapsodies cannot 
but interest any one accustomed to watch the de- 
velopments of mind. All write of course on the 
.spur of the moment, and as each links her own 
chain of association, the results are widely differ- 
ent. To one, the words suggest ludicrous con- 
trasts, and she weaves them into a ‘‘ nice bit of 











perhaps a juvenile essay. Some again, try verse, 
and if it'should prove to be “‘ one line for sense and 
one for rhyme,” it matters not, for no one thinks 
of criticising a rhapsody. The following are ex- 
amples of school rhapsodies. In the first the or- 
der of the words is not entirely observed, in order 
to distinguish them. ‘The words are ** Bracelet,” 
** Strawberry,” ‘‘ Juno,” ‘‘ Lively,” ‘‘ Garden- 
er,” ‘* Railroad,” ‘‘ Philosophy.” 
**T hope that I may be enabled to wear the 
‘* bracelet” of truth ever on my right arm, and 
that falsehood or detraction, may never be allow- 
ed even for a moment to escape my lips. The 
balmy breath of virtuous truth, is sweeter than the 
delicious odor, even of the ‘‘ strawberry.” 
May I ever be clothed with the drapery of 
odesty, which is more beautiful for a female, 
than the splendid train of ‘‘ Juno.” 
May the ardor of my desire for the acquisition 
of knowledge, exceed if possible, the locomotive 
steamer on the ‘‘ railroad.” 
True ‘‘ philosophy” will then be necessary, to 
keep me from running into extremes, which are 
fatal to all good order. : 
Finally, may I like a skillful ‘‘ gardener ” cul- 
tivate all the beautiful plants of virtue, which should 
adorn the female character. And in so doing, I 
am assured, that you, my kind instructress, will 
fee] rewarded for all your care and attention to 
me. And may life’s sweetest flowers ever be 
strewed along your pathway, is the fervent wish of 
Your affectionate Pupil.” 
Tue Brace cer. 
** T have a “‘ bracelet” of hair, which was given 
me by a very dear friend. That friend is sweeter 
than ‘‘ strawberries,’’ and as beautiful as ‘‘ Juno.” 
She is very ‘‘ lively,” and no ‘‘ gardener” was 
ever so fond of his flowers asI am of her. If I 
was now travelling west upon the ‘ railroad,” I 
should soon see her, and then we would talk more 
of love, than of ‘‘ philosophy.” ” 


Tue Goppess Juno. 

‘*The last rays of the setting sun were shedding 
their golden light over the village of D. The 
lowing of the cattle and the bleating of the sheep, 
announced that the labor of the day was over, 
when I walked out to enjoy the beauty of the 
scene. I wandered about for some time, when 
growing weary I stretched myself upon the green 
grass by the side of a small rivulet, and was soon 
locked in the arms of Morpheus. In my sleep, a 
figure appeared before me, clothed in white, with 
a ‘* bracelet” of a single diamond. On her head 
was a crown of ‘‘ strawberry” leaves. ‘‘ Mortal,” 
said the beautiful apparition,” I am the goddess 
** Juno.” I possess the power of giving beauty, 
wealth, or any gifts to those who are so fortunate 
as to be noticed by me. You are one of that hap- 
py number; say but the word, and you shall be 
made beautiful, ‘‘ lively”’ and witty, and shall no 
longer be a poor ‘“gardener,” but one of the most 
powerful monarchs that ever swayed the sceptre. 
But you must also reign with justice, moderation, 
and prudence; you must patronize learning, and 
construct ‘‘ railroads,” and invite the teachers of 
‘* philosophy ” to come and instruct your subjects. 
Only on these conditions can you experience my 
bounty. What is your answer?” 

‘* As she ceased, my imagination pictured to me 
the many trials and dangers that fall to the lot of 
kings. I imagined insurrections, mutinies, wars, 
etc. and hesitated not to reply, ‘* Queen of 
heaven, give me peace and virtue; I ask not for 
more.” As I said this, the goddess vanished from 
my sight, and I awoke, chilled with the cold and 
wet with the evening dew.” A. D. W. 

Albany Female Academy. 
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THE FALSE HOPE, 
A student for the Christian ministry was brought, 
in the course of Providence, into the company of 











fun;” another writes a short story, and a third 


a young lady who was just recovering from a dan- 


liked, as most persons do when recovering, to tell 
how much she had suffered, and how wonderful 
was the preservation of her life. 

Among other things, she said, ‘‘ At one time I 
sent for my aged parents, and my beloved broth- 
ers and sisters; and took, as I thought, my last 
farewell of them. Both the physicians had given 
me up, and my friends expected to see me no 
more.” 

As she .finished this sentence, the young man 
said to her, ‘‘ We seldom meet with a person who 
has been so near to death as you have been. 
Pray, tell me, what were your feelings, when you 
were on the verge of eternity?” 

‘*] was happy,” she replied. 

‘* And will you please to tell me what were your 
prospects?” : 

**T hoped to go to heaven of course.” 

** Had you no doubts, or fears, or suspicions?” 
** None.” 

‘* Perhaps almost all hopeto gotoheaven. But 
I fear there are very few who have a good foun- 
dation for their hope. Pray, on what was yout 
hope founded?” 

‘ Founded!” she replied, ‘‘ why, I had never 
injured any one, and I had endeavored to do all 
the good in my power. Was not that sufficient?” 
‘It is a delightful reflection,” said the student. 
**never to have injured any one, and still more 
delightful to think of having done all the good in 
our power. 
a sinner to rest upon. 
your hope?” 

She seemed quite astonished at this question, 
and eagerly inquired, ‘‘ Was not this sufficient?” 
The young man did not give her a direct an- 
swer, but observed, ‘‘I ain very thankful that you 
did not then die.” 

** What! do you think I should not have gone 
to heaven?” 

‘**T am sure you could not inthe way you men- 
tioned. Do you not perceive that, according to 
your plan, you were going to heaven -without 
Christ? This is what no sinner has done since 
Adam fell, and what no sinner will be able to do 
while the world stands. Be very thankful that you 
did not go out of life resting on this delusive foun- 
dation. Jesus says, ‘‘ I am the way, the truth and 
the life; no man cometh to the Father but by me.” 
God carried home this word to her soul. Light 
broke in upon her mind. From that day a de- 
cided change took place in the young lady’s 
views; and a corresponding holiness, and love, 


and zeal, and usefulness, have adorned her future 
life. 


Was this the foundation of 
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THE PLEASANT WALK, 

** Oh, aunt Louisa,” exclaimed my little niece 
as she ran into the parlor, accompanied by her 
young friends, Clara and Matilda, ‘‘ we have had 
such a pleasant walk to be sure.” 

«Oh, yes!” said Clara, ‘ it is so delightful out 
of doors. I wish you had been with us, Mrs. L. 
but that troublesome boy on your lap,” she added, 
playfully patting his cheeks, ‘‘ won’t let you go 
out with us now.” 

**Oh, aunt! dear aunt!” exclaimed Fanny again, 
‘* it is so beautiful; there is such a deal of snow 
on the trees, the houses, and hedges, and every 
thing else, and the sun shines upen it, and it does 
look so pretty; and—”’ 

‘* Stop, Fanny,” said Clara, ‘‘ we don’t want 
any more conjunctions; let_us go and take our 
things off, and then we will tell aunt! dear aunt! 
all about it;”’ so saying, she led Fanny out of the 
room, leaving me with Matilda, who had already 
taken her bonnet off. 

‘* Well, Matilda,” said I, ‘‘how did you like 
the walk? 

‘* Oh, ma’am, I enjoyed it very much, every, 
thing looked so beautiful; and Mr. L. did talk so 
kindly to me. I hope I shall never forget what he 
said.” 











gerous illness. She was still very weak, but 


‘* What did he say, my dear?” 


But even this is a poor foundation for | 
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‘* He pointed out first the power of God in the 
creation of the world; and then he told me to no- 
tice how barren every thing looked. There were 
no leaves on the trees, and no flowers to be seen; 
there was no grass for the cattle in the fields, and 
the little birds had no food; and he said, ma’am, 
that when spring came, and the summer sun, the 
trees would again be clothed with leaves, and the 
flowers would spring up, and the birds would 
build their nests, and the cattle again graze in the 
fields. Then he said, ‘‘ you see, Matilda, the 
trees will not put forth their leaves, nor the flow- 
ers blow while the air is so cold; there must be a 
change; and so it is with the soul, my dear, it is 
barren and unfruitful while in its natural state; it 
is in a manner frozen. It will not put forth the 
fruit of love, joy, long suffering, patience, meek- 
ness or any other goed fruit; neither will the flow- 
ers of love to God, obedience to parents, kindness 
to brothers and sisters, all so pleasant to the eye, 
spring up in its soil. But when the Spirit of God 
enters the heart, when the Sun of Righteousness 
shines upon it, then there is a change; old things 
pass away, all things become new. Then the 
tree puts forth its shoots, and, nourished by the 
water of life, the word of God, it grows and flour- 
ishes and bears fruit; some thirty, some sixty, and 
some a hundred fold. Then the flowers blossom, 
and shed their fragrance all around. Then there 
is indeed a change; the thoughts and desires of the 
heart are allchanged. The things that once gave 
pleasure then give pain; the things that were 
once loved and sought after are then hated and 
despised; and those which before were neglected 
are now attended to.”’ And Mr. L. said that this 
was what was meant by being ‘born again.’ 
And then, Mrs. L.” added Matilda, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears, ‘‘ he asked me if I had experienced 
this change? if I had been born again? He said 
every one must experience it before they could go 
to heaven; for our Saviour said when he was 
upon earth, ‘ except a man be born again he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven;’ and he told 
me to examine myself, and tell him when he saw 
me again whether it was winter or spring with my 
soul. Oh, ma’am, I must say it is winter, cold 
barren winter; no fruit and no flowers, but all 
snow;” and Matilda burst into tears. 

Clara was silent, and I prayed that the Lord 
would send his Spirit into all our hearts that we 
might have no occasion to complain of winter in 
our souls, but that we might be stirred up to 
‘* watch and pray,” and at last spend an eternity 
in that happy place, ‘ 

‘s Where the saints no winter fear, . 
Where ’tis spring throughout the year, 
Where no chilling blasts annoy, 
But all is love, and bloom, and joy.” 
Eee 
From the Sabbath School Visiter. 
CONVERSATION BETWEEN CATHARINE AND HER 
MOTHER. 

‘*¢ Summer has come, dear mother;- summer has 
come. | just heard a bird sing. I could not see 
it, but I heard its dear little voice, so sweetly, in 
the garden, just as they used to sing last summer. 
O, ma! how do little birds know, when the cold is 
gone, to come back again? You told me, I re- 
member, that they went away by winter, to live 
where it is warm; but how can they know, away 
off there, when it is warm again here? Birds 
cannot talk; who tells them, ma?” 

‘* God tells them, imy love, not in words, but by 
a feeling, or instinct, implanted within them. 
This urges them away from the cold, and, when a 
certain time has passed, back again to their old 
haunts. It also makes them procure food for their 
young, and build their nests where they are not 
easily disturbed. Did you ever know them to 
build upon the pavements in the street?” ‘*O, 
no.” ‘It was very good in God, to give animals 
this instinct, for it saves them from many dangers.” 
** Did God give us instinct, mother, to keep us out 
of danger?” Yes, my dear, he did, for the pre- 
servation of our bodies from many accidents; but 
instinct cannot save the souls from the dangers of 








sin. Did you ever think of that,—that the immor- 
tal mind, the soul, the part which is to endure for- 
ever, is constantly exposed to evil, and has no 
power within itself sufficient to enable it to with- 
stand temptation? When you were a little babe 
in your mother’s arms, you were too feeble 
to move from danger, though instinct might have 
prompted you; but God was so good as to give me 
that fervent Jove for you which could shield you in 
your weakness. T'hen you were too young to be 
accountable for the state of your soul; but now 
God requires that soul to be pure, free from every 
sin, until death comes, and you resign it into his 
hands, to dwell with him for ever. My dear 
Catharine, this is a solemn truth; and it is time 
now for you to begin to reflect upon it. Naturally, 
we are prone to doevil. Don’t you find that your 
little heart is stubborn, and loves to dwell upon 
trifles better than heaven and God? Do you not 
often feel angry? Yesterday, I think,.I saw you 
in a passion with your cousin Abba. Now, if you 
had seen her in danger of falling into the fire, you 
would have tried to save her poor body from suf- 
fering; but yet you saw that your angry words 
were kindling a fire of passion in her soul, and you 
did nothing to extinguish it! This was very 
wrong; and if your mind had been fit for heaven, 
you would have spoken kindly, and made peace.” 
‘*T wish God had given our souls instinct; then we 
could be better,” said little Katy, as her eyes fill- 
ed with tears. ‘‘O, 1 am afraid my soul will 
never be good. I never can go to heaven. I 
don’t know what to do!” 

‘* My daughter, did you never hear of Jesus?” 
**O, yes, ma.” ‘‘ Well, by his death he has 
made it possible for us to obtain something far 
better for the soul than instinct is for the body,— 
something that will purify it, and fit it for heaven.” 
‘* How can we get it, ma?” ‘‘ By begging God 
to grant it tous.”” ‘* Will he certainly give it to 
us?” ‘* Yes; he never refuses one who really 
wants it.” ‘‘ What is the name of it?” ‘‘Itisa 
living principle, ‘ The influence of the Holy Spir- 
it.” With this, we shall be for ever happy; with- 
out it, miserable.” The settiug sun shed his last 
rays upon little Catharine that night as she knelt 
in prayer. Her soul talked with God. She ask- 
ed for a principle of holiness, a new heart; and 


who can say that her prayer was not heard? 
Calais, May 1. Apa. 
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THE PUPPY. 


To convince the readers of your paper of the 
necessity of always treating animals with kindness, 
I send you the following true story. 

When I was a boy I had a pretty little puppy, 
of which I was very fond. I was much pleased 
when he began to follow me. One day he follow- 
ed me away from my father’s house about half a 
mile, where there was a little pond by the side of 
aroad. I then did something which I was after- 
wards very sorry for. Taking the puppy up in 
my arms, | mischievously threw him into the pond. 
If any one had served me so, I should have been 
drowned; but puppies can swim better than little 
boys. So he swam out, and ran home. I tried 
to call him back, but he would not come. Now 
you may think that he soon forgot this unkindne s, 
but not so. He was in my father’s family six or 
seven years after this, and though I always after- 
wards treated him kindly, yet he would never fol- 
low me away from home. When my father used 
to take his staff, to go any where, the little dog 
would jump up, and run after him, bite his shoes, 
and seem glad tofollowhim. My father had never 
thrown him into the pond. When I tried to make 
him follow me, he would run away, and hide un- 
der the table or somewhere else. He remember- 
ed what I did to him when he was a little puppy. 
This used to mortify me very much, for I wanted 
him to follow me: but he never would. 

Now if the readers of your paper wish to have 
animals place confidence in them, they must treat 
the animals with kindness.— Youth’s Penn: “aper. 








A PRETTY INCIDENT. 

A young lady who resides in the country, has 
her chamber in the third story of a lofty house, at 
no great distance from an extensive wood or park. 
The windows are furnished with Venetian shutters, 
leaving a space of about six inches between them 
and the glass sashes. Early in the last winter the 
lady observed that a beautiful flying squirrel had 
sought this refuge from the season, and snugly lo- 
cated himself there. She gave the little creature 
a kind and hospitable welcome, feeding him plen- 
tifully with choice nuts and other dainties; and 
leaving him at liberty to go to the wood and return 
at his pleasure, which he did daily. After a short 
time, he brought a companion to share the com- 
fort and luxury of his habitation, and they went on 
increasing their number till the colony amounted 
to nine or ten more, who were furnished by their 
kind hostess with boxes for their shelter, and soft 
wool for their bedding, which they arranged to 
their taste, and used without fear, making occa- 
sional visits to the park for variety or exercise. 
They showed no reluctance nor distrust when the 
window was raised for the curiosity of visiters, or 
to give them their food, and they seemed as con- 
scious of safety as they were of the comfort and 
luxury of their living. 

What sort of intelligence existed between these 
little animals and their friends in the woods, that 
they could communicate to them the good quar- 
ters they had dissovered, and induce them to fol- 
low to this el dorado? The first adventurer, who 
may be called the Columbus of the settlement, 
mus. have been able to inform his followers of the 
warin home and delicate fare prepared for them, 
and perhaps he allured them by describing the gay 
and gentle spirit and captivating charms of the fair 
patroness.— Vat. Gazette. 








PARENTAL. 








CHILDREN, GOOD LISTENERS. 


Children are good listeners, as well as acute 
observers; and we should therefore be careful in 
every conversation carried on, in their presence. 
Many a passing remark forgotten as soon as uttered, 
by the person who spoke, and by those to whom it 
was addressed, sunk deeply into the mind of child- 
hood, and wrought an influence upon it, either for 


good or evil, little suspected. 


We were forcibly struck with the necessity of . 
taking this heed to our words before children, by 
the following little incident. A week or two since, 
a gentleman being in his son’s store, found a few 
pictures among some waste paper. He put them 
into his pocket for his grandchildren, and upon 
taking them out, at home, some one asked him if 
he bought lem. ‘‘ No,” said he, jestingly, ‘‘I 
stole them.” No notice then appeared to have 
been taken of it by the children; but when one of 
them,. not quite 5 years old, was going up stairs to 
bed, he. said to his aunt, ‘‘ Didn’t grandpa say 
he stole these pictures? It is not right to steal, is 
it?” 

Upon the aunt’s attempting to explain the sense 
in which the word was used, that his grandpa did 
not mean that he stole them— 

‘* Then,” said the child, ‘‘ grandpa told a story, 
aunt, didn’t he?”—Sunday School Friend. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A DIALOGUE. 
To be spoken by two little girls at a Sabbath School 
Exhibition, 
Sarah. Mary, why do the flowers bloom? 
Mary. To show the pathway to the tomb. 
S. Why do the twinkling stars arise? 
M. To light our spirits to the skies, 
S. What makes the sunbeams shine so bright? 
M. The Word that said, ‘‘ Let there be light.” 
S. What is yon arch, which every where I see! 
M. The sign of Omnipresent Deity. 
S. Whence are the winds, and whither do they 
go? 








* 


Yeouth’s Companion. 








M. That’s more than mortal man can know. 
S. What token does the beauteous rainbow 
bear? 
M. That Justice still cries, ‘‘ strike,’’ and Mer- 
cy ‘‘ spare.” 
S. Why does the bubble break, O tell me why? 
©M. To show the course of all beneath the sky. 
S. What laws the rolling waves of Ocean bind? 
M. Those which in reason’s limits hold the 
mind. 
S. Say, what is time,-and whither does it flee? 
M. Time was, time is, and time no more shall be. 
Tis now, but soon ’twill be eternity. 
S. Eternity. What is it, sister say— 
M. Time past, time present, time to come, to 
day. 
8. Where are the dead, where can their dwell- 
ing be? 
M. The house for all the living—come and see. 
8S. What is our life—why is it called a breath? 
M. Because it is a vapor lost in death, 
S. O death! how terrible that solemn thought? 
M. Not to the just who have the victory got. 
S. O grave where is thy boasted victory? 
M. Sarah, ask him who died for thee and me. 
S. O Mary! tell me what and where is heaven? 
M. ’Tis rest beyond the grave—to all the faith- 
ful given.—V. Y. Weekly Messenger. 


— 








EDITORIAL. 








[From our Correspendent. 
THE YOUTH?’S BEST FRIEND. 


** Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth?” 


This is a sweet passage of Holy Writ, and were 
my young friends to sit down to the contemplation of 
it with deep thoughtfulness, they would taste its 
sweetness, and discover the rich and beautiful thought 
which it contains. 

I will imagine that one at least, of all whom I now 
address, has done so, and with affectionate earnest- 
ness, methinks I hear you ask the following questions. 

1, What is a guide? Suppose yourself, beloved 
youth, to be far from home. You seek to return. 
Night overtakes you. It is a night of darkness and 
storm. Your way lies through a dense forest, beset 
with numberless dangers. Your feet often slip, and 
you fear the next moment, that they may slide irre- 
‘coverably. You hear perhaps the growl of the wild 
beast, and your heart fails you. Youthink,you shall 
never reach home. You sitdown upon the ground 
in despair. Suddenly, a light catches your eye, and 
it is not far off. You hasten to it. It is the abode of 
a human being. You make known your perilous 
condition. Your new friend receives you kindly. 
He understands the way to your father® house. He 
occupies the only dwelling in the forest, and he alone 

_can aid. He offers to lead you home. He fears not 
the storm or the darkness. He goes before you with 
a steady light, pointing you to every snare and pitfall, 
and finally lands you safely at the door of your fa- 
ther’s dwelling. In your new friend, beloved reader, 
you found a guide. 

II. But why do I need a guide. Because the peril 
of your soul is great. And because your soul is 
worth more than the frail body in which it dwells, 
therefore your danger is infinitely greater, than if ex- 
posed in a trackless forest in a dark and stormy night. 
You have wandered from God, you have loved to 
wander. Without a-guide and without a competent 
guide, you will never find the way to Heaven. Your 
feet will stumble on the dark mountains, you will per- 
ish eternally. Do you not need some one to take you 
by the hand, and lead you safely home to your Father’s 
house on high. 

III. Who will be my guide? If you see your dan- 
ger, and really feel your need, then there is a guide 
at hand. You need not wander far in search of him. 
Even now he knocks at the door of your heart. Yes, 
the infinite God offers to be your guide, and if he un- 


feet stand on the threshhold of Heaven. Dear, 
youthful reader, will you not seek the guidance of 
such a friend? 

IV. But I am an obscure child, I am ignorant, per- 
Kaps poor; will the infinite God condescend to guide 
me to Heaven? Yes, just such an one as you. The 
grey headed sinner, who has slighted his offers so 
meny years, and the person of middle life, whose 
mind is filled with the world, may have wearied 
God’s patience; but not you, we trust, young friend. 
God is no respector of persons. The humble child, 
whether high or low, whether rich or poor, is precious 
in his sight. Even you are addressed in the sweet 
language, which I have quoted. ‘ Will thou not cry 
unto me, My Father, thou art the guide of my 
youth?” 

V. But I have been going on in my own chosen 
way, these six, eight, ten, or perhaps twelve years. 
I have never thought of needing such a guide for my 
journey through life. I have slighted my Heavenly 
friend, will he help me now? Yes; if you will stop 
in your wayward course now, and go not headlong 
another step. It is indeed sad to think how great has 
been your peril, and how great, even now your danger 
is. But there is help for you if you will seek him 
now. Delay another hour, and you may have fallen 
beyond the reach of hope. Look up then, and with 
the feelings of a penitent and affectionate child cry 
unto him, ‘* From this time, My Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth.” ; 

VI. But how may I secure the guidance of such a 
friend? The way is plain. It has been marked out 
for you. You have but to seek him earnestly, and he 
will be found of you. ‘* Cry unto him,” and he will 
hear your cry. Trust yourself in his care, and he 
will lead you safely to a home in the Heavens. He 
not only offers to guide you, but urges you to ‘seek 
him. He is pleased with the language and the feel- 
ing of importunity. Mark his emphatic appeal. 
“* Wilt thou not ery unto me?” O slight not an offer 
so kind, so full of love. 

VII. But I fear and tremble in view of approach- 
ing the infinite God. My guilt is very great, how 
can I appear before him? 

Beloved youth, your sins have indeed made a sad 
distance between yourself and God. But in the ful- 
ness of his love while you were all unworthy, he has 
given his son Jesus Christ, to die for you. Withhim 
he is willing to give you all things. Even now he 
comes graciously near to you. He appeals to your 
tenderest feelings. He addresses you asachild. He 
bids you call him your father, as well as your guide, 
and no earthly father’s heart is so full of tenderness 
and love, asthe great Jehovah’s. Come then, dear 
young friends, in your weakness, your helplessness 
and your need, and choose this heavenly guide. He 
will love you with an everlasting love, and with ever- 
lasting kindness will he have mercy on you. As a 
good shepherd he will lead you away from the howl- 
ing wilderness “to the green pastures, and by the 
still waters.” ‘‘ He will gather the lambs with his 
arm and carry them in his bosom.” He will guide 
you with his counsel, and afterwards receive you to 
glory.” A 














Filial Affection. 


A female servant, who was past the prime of life, 
in an inferior station, but much respected for her 
piety and integrity, had saved a little money from her 
wages, which as her health was evidently on the de- 
cline, would probably soon be required for her own 
relief. Hearing that her aged parents were, by una- 
voidable calamity, reduced to extreme indigence, and 
having reason to fear they were strangers to the 
comforts of religion, she obtained leave to visit them; 
shared with them the little she had, and used her ut- 
most endeavors to make them acquainted with the 
consolations and supports of the gospel, apparently 
not without success. Being suutinded by an acquain- 





dertakes to guide you, he will not leave you, till your 


tance that, in all probability, she would soon stand in 


need of what she had saved, she replied, ‘that she 
could not think it her duty to see hemaged parents 
pining in want, while she had more than was needful 
for her present use, and that she trusted God would 
find her some friend, if he saw good to disable her for 
service.” Having continued to assist her parents till 
their death, she was soon after deprived of health, so 
as to become incapable of labor. God, in a wonder- 
ful manner however, raised her up friends where she 
least expected them. For years she was comfortably 
supported, and circumstances were at length so or- 
dered, that her maintainance to the end of life was 
almost as much ensured, as any thing can be in this 
uncertain world. 


ee ae 
Did that Little Boy do Right? 


The other day a small boy, not more than 5 or 6 
years of age, came crying into his father’s office, 
where we happened to be. ‘* What is the matter, 
my son?” inquired his father. ‘I got into the mud, 
’cause I didn’t want to go hy that grocery, where 
them men are. They are wicked men, ’cause they 
drink whiskey, and L didn’t want to go by the gro- 
cery, so I went :ound and got myself all muddy.” 
* You did right, my son, don’t cry any more,” said 
his father. ‘I will help clean the mud off your feet. 
I would rather see you in mud up to your neck, than 
to see you go into one of those groceries. I hope you 
will always keep as far away as possible.” So say- 
ing, the father soothed the little fellow, and helped 
him get the niud off his shoes and pantaloons. Did 
not that little boy do right in preferring the mud to 
the grog-shop?—lJll. Her. sors 


Maxim,—Every man can love his‘! friend; but only 


ad gédly ian can love his enemy. 








POETRY. 











THE DAUGHTER’S REQUEST. 

My father, thou hast not the tale denied— 
Ihey say that ere noon to-morrow, 

Thou wilt bring back a radiant and smiling bride 
To our lonely house of sorrow. 

I should wish thee joy of thy eoming bliss, 
But tears are my words suppressing; 

I think on my mother’s dying kiss, 
And my mother’s parting blessing. 

Yet to-morrow I hope to hide my care, 
I will still my bosom’s beating, 

And strive to give to thy chosen fair 
A kind and courteous greeting. 

She will heed me not, in the joyous pride 
Of her pomp, and friends, and beauty; 

Ah! little need has a new-made bride 
Of a daughter’s quiet duty. 

Thou gavest ber costly gems, they say, 
When thy heart first fondly sought her; 

Dear father, one nuptial gift I pray, 
Bestow on thy weeping daughter, 

My eye even now on the treasure falls, 
I covet and ask no other, 

It has hung for years on our ancient walls— 
Tis the portrait of my mother. , . 

To-morrow, when all is in festal guise, 
And the guests our rooms are filling, 

The calm meek gaze of those hazel eyes 
Might thy soul with grief be thrilling, 

And a gloom on thy marriage banquet cast, 
Sad thoughts of their owner giving, 

For a fleeting twelve-month scarce has past, 
Since she mingled with the living. 

If thy bride should weary or offend, 
‘That portrait might waken feelings 

Of the love of thy fond departed friend, 
And its sweet and kind revealings; 

Of her mind’s commanding force, unchecked 
By feeble or selfish weakness, 

Of her speech, where dazzling intellect 
Was softened by Christian meekness. 

Then, father, grant that at once to-night, 
Ere the bridal crowd’s intrusion, 

I remove this portrait from thy sight 
To my chamber’s still seclusion; 

It will nerve me to-morrow’s dawn to bear, 
It will beam on me protection, 

When I ask of Heaven, in my faltering prayer, 
To hallow thy new connection. 


Thou wilt waken, father, in pride and glee, 
To renew the ties once broken, 

But naught upon earth remains to me, 
Save this sad and silent token. 

The husband’s tears may be few and brief, 
He may woo and win another, 





But the daughter clings, in unchanging grief, 
To the image of her mother. 
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